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creativity that did not use paper and pencil, answer sheets, or 
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paper-and-pencil tests. A new set of tests, approximately 25 to 30, 
was developed for behavioral production. Conclusions reached as a 
result of two validation studies are that people with high verbal 
intelligence don's need behavioral intelligence to perform well on 
the tests, and individuals with lower intelligence to perform well on 
the tests, and individuals with lower intelligence sometimes still 
achieved very high behavioral scores. Studies have also been done 
relating social intelligence to certain demographic variables. A 
study investigating the prediction of academic achievement correlated 
the behavioral-cognition tests with grades at a junior college; 
correlations of about .50 were found with achievement in various 
course grades. Three studies of the use of behavioral-cognition tests 
for predicting vocational success are discussed. Portions of the 
tests relating to factors of behavioral intelligence and factors of 
social creativity and their tests are provided. (EB) 
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Historical Background 

'ITie very early historical philosophers, most certainly the early authors, 
poets, and dramatists, recognized the tact that human beings communicate with 
each otiier in a way tliat is not verbal, Tliat is, we can sense other peoples' 
intentions; we can sense their feelings; we can understand what their desires 
are without being told in words. 

It remained until about 1920 tliat this kind of intelligence \<as given a 
name, Ihomdike was speaking to teacliers at the time, tr>'ing to help the 
teachers to understand the many different varieties of thinking skills tliat 
they could teacli to their students. He stated that, on one hand, we have con- 
crete Intel legence--hav to manipulate things, to kno^c about tilings. In another 
way, we have abstract intelligence- -knou^edge of words or numbers. But 
Ihomdike was not satisfied that the two types of intelligence exliausted all 
the ways that one could conceive of intelligence, so he added another concept 
which he called "social intelligence," 

For some time, havever, nothing much was dene scientifically about social 
intelligence. There was, of course, an early test of social intelligence 
called the George Washington Test of Social Intelligence , Psychologists and 
educators demonstrated on many occasions that the attenpts to measure social 
intelligence by tlie George Washington scale were not effective: the test 
scores correlated far too highly with scores of verbal tests or with scores 
of numerical tests. 

Theoretical Inclusion in tlie SI Model 

When Guilford fonnulated tlie structure of intellect model between 1956 
and 1960 (Guilford, 1959) , he already had three types of intelligence of 
which he was quite confident: figural, symbolic, and semantic. At tliat time, 
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he and many other psychologists had demonstrated many of the factors comprising 
these types of intelligence- For cxajnple, Thurstone, Spearman, and Vernon had 
demonstrated verbal factors and number factors. But Guilford went out on a 
limb and included in his model of intelligence a whole new dimension whicli he 
called social intelligence or behavioral intelligence- Guilford's model of 
intelligence hypothesized thirt>^ separate and distinct abilities all having to 
do witli social intelligence. 'ITic model specifies five operations (what you 
can do with behavioral information or hoiv you process it) and six products 
(the results or tlie kind of tliinking element that goes on in the intellect) . 
Figure 1 illustrates tlie behavioral "slice" of Guilford's Structure- of -Intel- 
lect Model. 

Breadth and Nature of Social Intelligence 

We should make a clear distinction about what Guilford had in mind when 
he talked about social intelligence. This distinction will arise again and 
again in our discussion. Guilford's model is concerned with intellectual 
skills or cognitive skills, so we must differentiate these cognitive skills 
or aptitudes from other things. IVhat other things could one confuse with 
cognitive skills? 

One thing that could be confused is affect or personality traits. That 
is; what I knav, what I sense you are communicating to me, must be quite dif- 
ferent from tlie affect that I impose upon tliat communication. IVe are not con- 
cerned witli whether I am friendly to you or hostile to you or whether I am 
shy or whether I am neurotic or psychotic. Instead, we are concerned with how 
my intellect processes the behavioral information tliat you communicate to me 
and that I communicate to you. 

IVe also must avoid confusion with anotlier element tliat is commonly asso- 
ciated with social intelligence, and tliat I call knowledge. We all have certain 
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social knavledge, tlie "iiiniiy Post*' type of kiiavloclge. Oiic can demonstrate 
social skills by how one behaves. If one drinks coffee, does one lift the 
saucer? IVfiere docs one put one^s fork? IJoes one stand when a lady enters 
the room? Does he offer his hand to a lady? Sucli "cultured" behaviors ex- 
emplify a type of fonnally learned social knowledge, but it is not social 
intelligence as defined by Guilford's model, because those skills cari be 
transmitted purely verbally. 1 suspect that how most of us leani such 
skills. We are told \hat when *n» lady enters a room, a gentleman stands 
for her. When your professor enters the room, perhaps, you stand for him. 
You show respect, but it is not beliav.ioral ; it is verbal and fom^alo You 
have formally learned it, You We been told to do it, 

Another type of social knowledge is stereotypic group knowledge. One 
might know certain tilings about groups of people (usually we know wrong 
things about people when we know stereotypes)- If I were to say to you 
"gypsy," you might have an image based upon your knavledge of what g>q)sies 
are. They are wild; they* re great lovers perhaps; they dieat; they steal 
(at least in America tliat^s what we "knw" about gypsies]. But this may 
or may not be true- -it is a stereotype. Guilford's model does not address 
stereotype knowledge either. It is not behavioral knowledge; it is, once 
again, verbal knowledge. While I may never have met a gypsy, I have cer- 
tciin verbal knowledge about them. 

The Measurement of Social Intelligence 
Given the limitations above, the problems tliat had to be solved at the 
University of Southern California were concerned with how to measure apti- 
tudes of behavioral perception and production. Purely for tlie purposes o£ 
conserving time and money, we adopted paper- and-pencil tests for our nieasure- 
ment strategy. Any other kind of test enployed for factor analytic purposes, 
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where one needs to have about 200 exaininees (any kind of r.nterpersonal inter- 
action observation schedule or videotape interaction reccid or social inter- 
action that must be done person-to-person), would be far too expensive, first 
to administer and second to score. So it was decided instead to use paper- and- 
pencil tests. Sample items of many tests appear as an appendix to this paper. 

The Nature of the Paper- and-Pencil Tests 

Tliere are several problems associated with the effective use of paper- 
and-pencil tests, however. The greate:?^ problem revolves around the situations 
or contexts in which behavior occurs, IVhat I mean is that the same behavior 
in different situations means different things. If I were to raise my hand 
to you now, it would mean something quite different tlian if I were very angry 
with you, pushed you against the table and raised my hand to you. The differ- 
ent situation has made the behavioral expression of raising my hand mean some- 
thing quite different. With paper -and -pencil tests, one cannot take the time 
to tell what the situation is. That is, one cannot say **here is a picture of 
a man with his hand raised** and then explain what has happened so that the ex- 
aminee knows the situation. Instead, we developed tests whicli we would call 
^'situation free.** Wlien one attempts to develop a test that is situation free, 
one begins to lose much of what is important in social stimulation because the 
situation does have a very strong deteimining effect upon what one perceives. 

We instead decided to employ whai. we would call **stereotypic behavior of 
individual others.'* We began looking for types of behavior that are common 
to most people in the culture, so that if any person exhibits the behavior, it 
would be understood in the culture. If you weie to see my face twisted in ex- 
treme anger, whether it is a picture, or whether it is in a movie, or almost 
anywhere you might see my face that way, you would understand that I was very 
angry; I was in a rage at something that perhaps you had said or that had 



happened. But it is stereotypic behavior you would understand. (We will 
see shortly whether or not such stereotypic behavior is culturally deter- 
mined. ) 

The stimuli tliat were used in the behavioral tests were printed on 
paper and were of a number of different types. For example, many of the 
stimuli are photographs of people. We deliberately set up tlie behavioral 
situations that were supervised by a movie director from Hollywood, The 
movie director took many pictures of many people under ver>^ carefully 
staged situations to get stereotypic emotional expressions. We also had 
artists who drew facial expressions, postures, parts of bodies, silhouettes. 

We also used cartoons. We realized, of course, that many cartoons 
that one sees in the newspapers are ver>' behavioral. Most cartoons happen 
to be verbal. The joke, the humor in a cartoon, is of a verbal sort* But 
many are very behavioral. One laughs fit tliem because he understands that 
this is the way that he s onetimes behaves or this is the way that someone 
that he knavs frequently behaves. We also attempted to use tape recordings 
of vocal stimuli. The vocal stimuli vjere of the way one speaks a particular 
expressiono For example, we might present the stimuli (sentence) two times, 
Although it is the same sentence, I am sure that you will understand the dif- 
ferencec First: 'You have to go now?** Second: "You have to go now.'^ In 
the first instance, I am very hurt that you're about to leave me so early. 
But not so in the second instance. In the second instance, I am telling you 
to go. So the way I raise or lower my voice also has behavioral information 
which is added over and above the semantic meaning of the same words that I 
have used. 

We attempted to have one of each kind of test for each behavioral factor 
predicted by the SI Models We were very concerned in our experimental design 
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that we should not have a factor which would be essentially a pliotograph fac- 
tor, a cartoon factor, a silliouette factor, or a vocal tape-recorded factor, 
'riierefore, we counter- balanced the stimuli over hy7J0thesized factors in an at- 
tempt to meet a good experimental design. 

llie types of responses that examinees w. re to produce were also important 
to us. IVe generally limited the types of responses to marking on an answer 
sheet or to writing a response on the paper with a pencil or witli a pen (there 
were few exceptions to this case] • 

The problem, of course, occurs that when one is engaging in social intel- 
ligence which, keep in mind, is situation free, one is dealing with, stereo- 
typic information; it is stereotyped by the culture and maybe by m.any other 
cultures. Tlie problem arises o£ hav to score the answers- -how do we knav 
which aiiswer is t]ie correct one. We cannot do what we would do witli any ot]ier 
type of test. If 1 were to ask you to write a verbal compreheiisicn test, a 
vocal^ulary test, it might present a key word with four other words. You could 
tell rr.e whicli word w^as correct. If I didn't believe you, you could take me to 
a dictionary, open it to the correct page and say: '*Look. Here it is. This 
is correct.'' If I still seriously resist, 1 tliink perhaps you would consider 
institutionalizing me, because something is wrong witli me if I don't at least 
partially agree with tlie standard meaning of tlie word. 

Likewise, if I were to crerte a test of spatial ability, one of visualiz- 
ing the rotation of blocks, I wjuld give you a picture of one block among four 
otliers, and say, '^lark one of the four blocks tliat is the same as tlie given 
block.*' If I tlien say that tlie answer is tliis one and you say, no, it is not, 
I could take a piece of wood, saw off tlie block, turn it for you, and show you 
that it is the correct response. ^\nd I could prove (or at least convincingly 
demonstrate) to you that it is correct. In both cases, for a verbal test and 



for a spatial test, we have what we call criteria for correctness, an ultimate 
criterion to whidi (almost) everyone agrees, liveryonc accepts wliat they see, 
and most everyone believes dictionaries. 

hlien we consider social intelligence, havcver, there is a grea^" deal of 
disagreement on the criteria for correctness. If I were to present to you a 
test item with a given face and four alternative faces, and I said tliat one 
is the correct face, you cojld disagree. Ilien if you said to me, ''Prove to 
me that this is the correct face," I have no dictionaiy, I have no piece of 
wood to slio\%' you tliat it is correct. So hav do I demonstrate that I liave a 
correct answer? llie ways tliat tlie project used to find the correct answers 
depended very closely on the idea of ailtural stereot>i3e of the stimuli pre- 
sented. If there is a cultural stereot>'pe, then the majority of people with- 
in that culture will respond similarly to the same stimuli. We would say 
tliere is a ''consensual correctness." 

-'\nd tliat is precisely liow we went al'iout scoring all of our tests. We 
developed tlie tests, vv^e pretested tliem, :ind we looked at tlie responses. We 
did item analyses of every item and ever)' alternative to find out whether 
the alternative that we tliought was correct was tlie alternative that most 
of the examinees diose. We went furtlier, of course, to s^•v^ ''Is that the 
alternative that most of the higli scoring examinees selected?" If so, then 
we ivore quite happy witli the item. If people did not select the alternative 
tliat we thought was correct, then one of t\<o possibilities ensued. 

We, of course, had to look at tlie item to see what went wrong. If you've 
ever developed a test, or done an item ajialysis, you kno\^ what generally hap- 
pens when you look at the results of an item analysis. You look at tlie re- 
sults mid say, "Oh, of course, why didn't I see that in the beginning, how 
duni) I am." Ilien you diaiige the item. But sometimes we didn't see what was 
O 



"dumb,'* and we attempted those iteins agaiiie Unfortunately, if we still didn't 
understand what was going wrong with the item, we just discarded it and didn't 
look at it an>Tiiore, 

At this point, we might look briefly at the notion of ^^pan-culturalism" 
of the responses to our social intelligence tests, llie question posed by pan- 
culturalism is whether the stimuli , the facial expressions tliat we had used or 
tJie body expressions, are stereotypic for a given culture or society at a given 
time, or whether they are appropriate for all societies at all times « There 
are many psychologists, and tJiere are many theories, that propose that behav- 
ioral intelligence is a genetic thing- -that human beings learn or liave ins tine- 
tually a certain vocabulary of behavior intelligence. They would spy, for ex- 
ample, that apes have facial expressions, IVhen you see pictures of them, they 
show their teeth and they make faces, and those faces communicate. So psycho- 
logists who believe that there are pan- cultural expressions of behavioral in- 
formation quote this kind of information and conclude that all people understand 
certain common behavioral expressions, 

A study addressing the pan- cultural issue x-^as done about four years ago 
by Ekmann, Sorenson, and Friesen (1969), using five different populations. 
They employed three populations of people in the United States, Brazil, and 
Japan which they called "literate" cultures. They also utilized two additional 
cultures- -one in New Guinea and one in Borneo that they called '^pre- literate" 
cultures. They developed a test for the recognition of behavioral expressions 
by using seven different expressions- -expressions such as happiness, surprise, 
fear, anger, disgust, contempt, and sadness (the kinds of emotional responses 
that perhaps you associate with Schlosberg who studied dimensions of emotional 
expressions). They chose faces that were uniquely and only expressive of those 
behaviors and presented the pictures to hundreds of people in each of the cultures. 
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IVhat they found was that the literate cultures scored very veiy highly 
regardless of iWiether tliey were in the United States or Brazil or JapaJi--all 
scores were high. In the pre- literate cultures the scores were still high— 
not quite as high, but nonetheless high, So what Ekmann and his colleagues 
concluded was tliatf the comprehension of emotional expiessjoa is pan-cultural, 
tliat is, it is genetically determined and inlierited from the stock of tlie 
human race. It tlierefore is the universal language n 

My contention is that their conclusion was a bit unwarrantedr I suspect 
that the basic emotions- -rage, happiness, sadness- -are indeed pan-cultural, 
but those are not always the most important behavioral information tJiat peo- 
ple communicate. They are basic, but not always important- My suspicion is 
that many of the stimuli that have been used in Los Angeles were culturally 
specific, that is, tliey are specific to the United States; they're specific 
to our culture and they are also specific to our time. If you were to use 
the tests in Germany and found, for example, that the items did not work well, 
that you did not get reliable inter- correlations among tlie items, or that the 
scores did not exhibit a good distribution, that perhaps shouldn't be too sur- 
prising. One could simply state that the behaviors used in the UrS. are not 
common to the German people- I think, however, that such is not the case. 
The behaviors we have used are in many ways common to German people too. Not 
all of them, but many of them^ 

Tests Utilizing Other Media 

In our attempts to measure social intelligence we also tried to use other 
kinds of tests. Another type of test that we employed yielded some very inter- 
esting results in a study in which we were concerned with behavioral divergent 
production (to refresh your memory, divergent production is not perceiving or 
recognizing, but producing creatively). If we follow Guilford's model of 
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intelligence, tlien there must be behavioral creativity. If I were to give you 
a behavior to coinmunicate to jne, you could do it in maiiy different ways. We 
would call tliat behavioral creativity. Presumably great actors and actresses 
have jnudi of this, and I suspect that successful salesmen have a great deal 
of it too, because they liave to communicate to you to f;nd out what it is you 
want from them and then try to convince you tiiat what tiiey have is what you 
want. That must take behavioral creativity. 

IVe developed a series of tests for behavioral creativity that did not 
use paper and pencil, answer sheets, or writing In t^vo of the tests, people 
photographed themselves in response ) a given situation- In one instance 
the situation was, "Your doorbell rings, you open the door, and in front of 
you stands a friend you haven't seen in years." You say, '^fy goodness," 
Hav would you look when you said "My goodness"? You might make many differ- 
ent faces. You might say "My goodness! (how good to see you}" or "My goodness! 
(you again?)" lliere are many different ways of shaving surprise that your 
friend is at tlie door, 

We had t^vo tests similar to that, though tliey v;ere somewliat different 
from each other. We also had two tests that were tape recorded- Tlie examinee 
in this case sat before a tape recorder and verbalized his response. We might 
give the examinee tliis situation: "You are at a circus with a friend; you 
look up at the top of the tent and you say 'Look what's happening.'" The ex- 
aminee then tape records "Look what's happening," in many different ways , 
each one communicating a different kind of behavior. It is obvious that one 
could say "Look what's happening'* witli interest, with humor, or with terror 
(perhaps someone was falling from tlie tent or perhaps the tent was falling down) . 
One could say it many different ways. 

Four types of performance tests were developed (photographed and tape re- 
corded) and administered to a sample of thirty people along with the paper- 
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and-pencil tests of behavioral creativity. We presumed tliat the responses 
to those tests would exemplify divergent-production- of -behavioral-units 
(DBU) or perhaps classes (UBC) , V/e therefore included tests of DBU in 
the paper -and- pencil battery. We factor analyzed the correlations among 
tlie eight variables and got tliree factors a paper- and-pencil factor, a vo- 
cal factor, and a facial factor, lliat is not what we hypotliesized. We 
had thought tiiat our paper- and-pencil tests would be general indicators of 
social creativity and would reflect all kinds of behavioral intelligence, 
but tliat was not the case- 

Once again the problem arises that, if we are concerned with how well 
tlie test of behavioral intelligence relates to how people behave, we are 
concerned with two possible contaminating influences. The first, of course, 
is affect. If, for example, I were to correlate scores from a test on 
social intelligence with video-tape observations of how we behave in a class- 
room, or how you interact with a client wlio has come for tlierapy, or how you 
interact with your mother or with your diildren, there is affect involved* 
Much of what we do is not "intelligent" at all; it is emotional (and many 
times we regret what we do because we do it in emotion). So tlie test of 
social intelligence may not correlate with actual behavior because of the 
emotional components 

But even if we could partial out that emotional con^onent tlirough some 
statistical manipulation, we still might not get high correlation between 
test scores and behaviors. Ilie reason would be the same reason that underlay 
the findings of the study I related to you. Professor Guilford presumed that 
tlie reason the various types of tests did not emerge as one factor was because 
of what he called "executive functions" (Guilford, 1972). Tliau is, what you 
can do is not always what you knav how to do. Some people cannot raise their 
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voices, they simply do not have very expressive voices. Some people don't have 
very expressive faces r 1 understajid from talking with my colleagues here (in 
Germany) that Americans are good a**, making matiy different kinds oS faces and we 
tend to make many of them, perhaps appearing a bit funny at times. V/hile we do 
make maay faces, some people may not be able to* So Guilforu hypothesized that 
not only does one have to know what to do, but one also has to be al^le to do it. 
One has to get tlie muscles of the face working or tJie larynx of the throat to 
work correctly, in order to communicate different behavioral states^ 

The Aptitudes Research Projec^: Test : - of Social Intelligence 
Very briefly, I should mention that we have completed three factor analyses 
using the tests I've just described with large ouiiipiesr Hie first was the study 
by O'Sullivan, Guilford, and DeMille (1965) wlierein six factors of social cogni- 
tion were found. Those cognition tests were the tests with which you are pro- 
bably familiar*, We demonstrated six factors that we interpreted to support 
Guilford's model and to say that Guilford's model is a permissible model. It 
does explain things and we can support it with data to a large degree « Our pri- 
mary concerns with that first study were to demonstrate that the behavioral abi- 
lities were not merely verbal abilities o Therefore, for each behavioral ability 
that we demonstrated, we attempted to demonstrate the parallel verbal ability. 
We demonstrated the existence of each one of the six behavioral factors and 
that they were distinct from tlieir parallel semantic factors c 

We replicated this study where once again the six social intelligence 
factors were demonstrated (Tenopyr, Guilford, ^ Hoepfner, 1966), this time 
not against the verbal factors but against a different set of factors c We 
were successful at demonstrating the separateness of the social intelligence 
factors from their parallel symbolic factors, but that did not come as a 
surprise to us. Anyone who has done a factor analysis using symbolic factors 



Cinvolving tests with numbers aid letters) knows that those factors will emerge 
clearly. The symbolic factors shov/ed no confusion witJi behavioral factors. , 

In the third major study (Hendricks, Guilford, HoepfTier, 1969), we 
were not concerned so much witli the behavioral cognition factors, but were 
concerned witli divergent- production factors.. We developed a new set of tests, 
approximately 25 to 30 different new tests tliat were for behavioral production . 
We had to limit the tests to the paper- and -pencil variety r Therefore, the 
examinee was asked to write many responses r We might utilize a picture of 
a person witli an exaggerated expression and then instruct the examinees to: 
'Write all the things this person might be saying to you.'^ One could write 
many different tilings-^ perhaps, ''I hate you,'^ ^'IMii going to kill you," or 
"Why did you do tliis to me?*' The real problem was in scoring the tests, be- 
cause we had to determine if the response really was a behavioral response 
and if eadi response was behaviorally different from each otlier response. 
Responses such as "I hate you" and "I will kill you" are really not behavioral- 
ly different; they are anger directed at the person^ So we would not score 
both of those responses, we couJd score only one. 

ITiere were many tests like that, wherein examinees wrote responses to 
pictures, cartoons, verbally described situations, and tape recorded messages. 
Six factors were demonstrated for the six divergent-production factors. We 
successfully separated each divergent- production factor from its parallel be- 
havioral-cognition factor and also from its parallel semantic -divergent -pro- 
duction factor. 

Studies of Construct. Validity 
Now we should look at what has happened so far witli the tests for the 
behavioral factors. How have people used them? Have they proved productive 
in the research that has been done in the United States? I might say that 



not too many studies have been done- Many ol.' Gui]ford*s ideas ] tliink 

are perhaps more popular in places other tlian /Xinerica. lliey do not always • 

meet witli a great deal of approval among Guilford's iXmericaji colleagues. 

In a study by Tenopyr (1967) using the behavioral- cogiu tion tests, 
she predicted English grades and history grades among high school students 
and tlieir scores on a standardized acliievement test. She foui;d correlations 
ranging bet^veen .15 to oO, not very high correlations. But more important 
than the low level of the corielations Wcis tlie fact that when she then added 
standard academic- acliievement predictors to tiiose tests and predicted grades, 
using miltiple regression to find out whether or not social intelligence 
tests would add to the multiple prediction, she found that they did not, 
IVhen acliievement tests are included, they completely dominate thj prediction 
picture. One could reasonably conclude that, il you wish to predict academic 
grades in higli scliool, don't use behavioral- intelligence tests- but I don't 
tliink that I would need to give you that advice, It makes good sense, I be- 
lieve, that you would not use those kinds of tests as academic predictors. 

In another type of validation study (Hoepfner 5 O'Sullivaii, 1968}, we 
again looked at tlie relationship between verbal IQ (Henmon -Nelson) and tests 
cf behavioral cognition. We looked not so mucli at the correlation but at the 
scatter plots of the scores underlying the correlations. We were interested 
in how the scores on botli types of measures were distributed. Uliat we found 
was that high-IQ people tended to get high social- intelligence scores; lovv-IQ 
people tended to get either la\^ or high social- intelligence scores : WTiat can 
we conclude from this finding wlncli held true in many cases? 

I think there are two important conclusions tJiat can be made. First, 
people with high verbal intelligence don't need behavioral intelligence to 
perform well on our tests, lliey can work our tests verbally. If they are 
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smart enough verbally, they caii out- smart tlie test ccfnstructors ^md answer 
correctly because we have not developed good enough controls in our tests to 
force the examinee to work in one (behavioral) and only one way. As I have 
stated, we use stereot)^es m the tests. A person taking the test can say 
^'lliis person is angry/' '^'Itiis person is morose," "This person is defiant," 
"IMs person is loving." The words "defiant" and "angry" are close in ver^ 
bal meaning, so he chooses them as similar.. IVliat he has cliosen is words, 
not behavior- So we see that the tests are susceptible to high scores simply 
on a verbal level if one has high enough verbal intelligence. Second, how- 
ever, and probably more important, is the tact tliat individuals with lower 
intelligence (and some subjects in our sample had IQs in the 80s) sometimes 
still achieved very high behavioral scores. The important conclusion to 
deduce from this finding was that it is not necessary to have high verbal in- 
telligence to do well in social skills- It is not difficult to think of 
people who get along very well with others, who manipulate other people, yet 
who are not very smart verbally^ One doesn't tliink of them as being intelli- 
gent, but they do understand and manipulate people. Tliey get by very well in 
the world providing they don't have verbal or numerical problems to solve. 
W'j might go further and say that it would be very wise to find out who those 
people are and to use theme For example, teachers who have very high IQs are 
probably not as effective as teachers with lower IQs for children of 3, 4, or 
5 years of age. They cannot go down to the level of the children to interact 
with themo Tlie good teacher would be the kind who will understand the child- 
ren and whom the children will like. She will nurture in them good feelings 
for learning. She can't really teach them a great deal, but then we don^t 
formally teach children very much at age 3 or age 4* 

We have also done some studies relating social intelligence to certain 
demographic variables c 0* Sullivan (1965) included in her factor analysis a 
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common index of socio-economic status and found a small but significant rela- 
tionship that the liigher the socio-economic status, the higher the beh^ivioral 
cognition. One can hypotJiesize that what underlies that finding is tJiat diild- 
ren with higher socio-economic status liave more experience witli many different 
people, 'lliey travel more; tliey meet more people; more people come to tlieir 
homes, 'ITiey just have much more behavioral experience and tlierefore they do 
mucli better on behavioral tests Motlier liypotliesis would relate socio-econo- 
mic status to verbal IQ, and then view veil)al IQ as a mediator in perfoiniance 
on the social intelligence tests - Alternatively one might hypotJiesize that 
the stereot>'pic situations selected for the test items are more common to the 
higher socio-economic students, and that it is tlie tests tliat are biased 

iXnother study did not use one of Guilford's tests, but used a different 
test developed along the same lines, 'Ilie new test of social intelligence 
(Heussenstamm 5 Hoepfner, 19 70 J controlled for a number of things, llie test 
had an equal number of items for eacli sex, that is, boy items, girl items, 
man items, woman items; and for two different ages, young children and adults; 
and also for the four major racial groups in the United States whicli we would 
call Caucasian, Negro, Mexican-American, and Oriental, The test items repre- 
sented the four racial groups, two age groups, and tlie two sex groups, for a 
total of 16 different types of items tliat were counterbalanced in the test 
and then administered to approximately 200 people in each categoiy, Tliat is, 
200 young, oriental girls, aged 7- 13, were administered tlie test; 200 adult, 
Negro men, were administered the test; and likewise m the same manner for 
each of the 16 groups, 200 people in each group, ExaiBinees were carefully 
selected who were approximately in the middle socio-economic status for their 
group. A number of very complicated hypotheses were generated Among others, 
it was hypotliesized that eacli group would score highest on its o\m items and 
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maybe also with iteiib of the opposite sex (it was felt that while it's ver>^ 
important to kjiow what people of your am sex are conununicating to you, it's 
probably far more important to Icnav what tlie otlier sex is coiiunuiiicating to 
you, at least if you want to have a happy "adjusted" life). While tliere were 
many such hypotlieses, not one of them was- confirmed Wg^s^f^id only that 
adults scored higher tlian cliiJdren, on the adult's te>t and the children's 
test, and that thcie was no systematic variation for total score or for 
individual item- race scores ^ 

In a third study looking at demographic characteristics, Shanley, Walker, 
and Foley (1971) administered a number of the behaviorai -cognition tests to 
children of ages 12, 15, and 18 years to determine whether there was develop- 
ment over tliose three age levels. Tliey found very significant development 
using the Guilford tests, whicli utilize primarily adult stimuli- They found 
score increases from 12 to 15 to IS just as one would expect with^aii academic 
achievement test. According to tlie authors, the finding indicates that behav- 
ioral intelligence has a developmental sequence just like other aspects of in- 
telligence* From that we may imply, of course, tliat much of what we know and 
much of what we talk about as behavioral intelligence is learned. 

Smdies of Predictive Validity 
In a study investigating the prediction of academic achievement, Allen 
(unpublished) correlated the behavioral^ cognition tests witli grades at a 
junior college^ He found once again correlations of about ^50, which vv^ere 
very high correlations, with achievement in various course grades. But once 
again he did what Tenopyr had done He used tliose tests in a multiple regres- 
sion of the grades along with verbal tests and he found the same thing that 
Tenopyr found- -that verbal tests contribute all the predictive variance in a 
multiple- regression sense. Of course, that's not a surprise because the 
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criterion that is being predicted is not behavioralr You do not get good 
grades in junior college piimarily by being socially intelligent, You 
get good grades primarily by being verbally or numerically Intel ligent« 
lliere are exceptions of some people who know how to mtiiupulate their pro- 
fessors by being very very socially intelligent, 

Thfj last subject I would like to djscus^-. is tlie use of the behavioral- 
cognition tests for predicting not academic achievement but vocational suc- 
cess, 'lliree studies are relevant here. In the persomel department of IBM 
(Gershon, unpublished), there is tlie problem of selecting managers for 
various computer- related activities, it seeiius reasonal^le that tlie behavioral 
intelligence tests should be predictive of how well a manager can deal witli 
people and how well he can handle the coriplex interpersonal relationships with 
which he must work* On this assumption the tests were used to predict the em- 
ployment success of managers. Tlie success of the managers was measured pri- 
marily by suioeivisor ratings and by length of time on the job. 

In a very similar study, the same set of tests were used witli probation 
officers. Mien a criminal is released from jail, he usually must report to 
someone once a week or once a month to show that he is behaving and that he 
is a better person. Of course if he's behaviorally intelligent he knows how 
to give the probation officer what the probation officer wants to hear^ 
O'Sullivan (unpublished) used the behavioral'-cognition tests to study the 
success of probation officers, success being measured by their supervisor's 
ratings. In both the Gershon study witJi IBM managers and the 0* Sullivan 
study with probation officers, there is a great deal of logic in using the be- 
havioral^cognition tests. Because the type of work that those people do is 
largely behavioral, the tests should correlate with success criteria, and they 
didc The correlations sometimes went as high as .60, and very few of them were 



less thc.m ,40, But along with the good news caine some bad news When v'erbal 
tests were added to the multiple regression equations, the sme thing happened 
as happened before. 'Hie verbal tests took ail the predictive variance and the 
behavioral tests made no s igm 1. icajit contribution While it was disappointing 
to learn those results, we can see wliy they occurred- The ix^ason, if 1 may be 
allowed to give you ni>^ hypothesis, js due to the nature of tly, tests i\s you 
may recall, the tests are not situation-specific; a probation officer's 
chores are veiy situational and so is a manager's chores, so tliat it may have 
been unfair to use these very situaticnally generalized tests as predictors. 

Perhaps a more specific, situational test should have been developed. 
In tJie case of the probation officer, who deals with people who don^t behave 
well according to society's standards, the test should perliaps be composed of 
Items written with that kind of situation m the background: Is the person 
lying to you, is he cheating on you, is he telling >=ou tlie truth"^ In other 
words, instead of being situation free (but stereotypically specific) as many 
of these tests are, the tests might better have been situation specific. 

In the most recent study of a vocational prediction, O'Sullivan [unpub- 
lished) used the social intelligence tests to predict the success of nurses. 
It was quite logically h>Tpothesi zed that much of what nurses do must has a 
social- intelligence component- Hiat is, not only do nurses have to take 
temperatures and give medicine, but they also must reassure the patients, 
help them to get well, create a better cliinate for theni psychologically. 
Therefore, it follavs that they should be socially intelligent to be success- 
ful. IVhen the success criterion was the ratings of both supervisor and peers, 
tliere were no meaningful correlations at all between tests and criteria^ The 
correlations were approximately zero, but the h>T3othesized reason for the 
finding was that in tlie hospital in which the study was performed the hierar- 
chical structure in the nursing staff was very strong/ Tlie head nurse was 



right; ^ven when she was wrong, she was right, The hierarchy was so strong 
thrt every nurse rated the nurse above her as being good and everv nurse 
rated tlie nurse below her as being bad; so, of course, whetlier tJie tests 
worked or not really is unknown llie criterion didn't work, and we had no 
way of telling how useful the tests might be- 
lli sumiriary, it was my intent to present to you the rationale underlying 
tlie t^sts of social intelligence and to expose some of tlie problems inlierent 
in those tests, lliese problems may well explain the reluctance of many 
psycliologists to utilize the tests m practical and research situations. It 
IS hoped, however, tJiat the modest beginnings will lead to imiDrovements in 
tlie test instruments and subsequently to tJie increased utilization of assess- 
ment of one of our important human assets, social intelligence- 
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Factors of Behavioral Intelligence 

CBU - Cognition of Behavioral Units 

The ability to understand the facial and postural 
expressions of other people. 

Expressions CBUOIA. Which allcrn<itlve exprcbses the same thought, feelings or Intantlon as thc glven? 




















■5 












■ 





I Z : 3 4 

Answer: 4. Score: number of items right plus one- fourth of the number omittt?ci. 
Partfat 2; Items per pari; 18/18, 14/16; working time: 10 mlriUtes. 



races CBU02A . Which man 'a (ace expresses the same fe<£ling or intention, as the woman's? 




Answer: 4. Score: number of items riyht plus one-fourth of the number omitted, 
Parts: 2; itvms pvr part: 11/15, 14/15 v.'orking Lime; 8 minutes* 



gli£!li:liLiI£^. g^P^-^^ s s ion^^ - C\<ljr^A, Choosr- one of three slicl^ -fi.qLnv.^ ihe<J rvpfvss<.s ti:r seimc« foHinu or ind-n 
t : on as. :lu: given (left) figure 

I 



Answei"; C, 



.Scoro; Nm.i-.iIkt of righl vcspow^cs I'^-.nufe 
nno-iifi if number wrong. 



}-.-irfa: itiMiis |j-r pari: l^/l^! 
working iiine: lOniirulos, 



i ) 





-9 












4::f> 


A 


B 




C3C^ Cognition of BeLsvioraj Classes 

The ability to st r: rrJ.larity of behavioral inf orn^a'*ion 
indifferent exnr o 3 s:*.0'i;:.l mod t:s . 



Expression Grouping CBC04A. WJii':- , rf.-itii expreyslo^t belongs with the given group of expressions? 




1 



cf i 




Answer; 1. ' Score: nurnber of items right pli^s one-fourth of the number omitted- 
Parts: irems per part: iZ/]S, 14/15: working time: JO minutes. 
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Picture Exclusion CBC05A. Which photographed express loti does nut belong with the other three? 



® 




Answer: 3. Score: numb«r of items right plus onu-fovirth of the nvimber omitted. 
Parts: H. items per pari; 10/15; Ji/15; working time: 10 niinutes. 



CBR - Cognidon of Behavioral Relations 

The ability to understand diadic interactions between 
other people. 



S ilhoue tte ReUitionr> CBR05A . Which photograph expresses the individual's feeling or intention in the sH- 
Houe tteTei ^)'i:iohi;*R"!'p'> In part one of Uk: tc ?5:, r.he alternative pictures are of men. In part two, they are of women. 




Answer: 1, Score: nuraber of items righf pi vis one -third of the number omitted. 
Parts: 2; items per part: 11/15, 12/15; »Ko-kuip, tin;e: 10 minutes. 



Social Relations CBR02A Which s5:r?.tfiment expresses the feeling of the face indicated by the arrow, taking, 

into account the relationship between the faces? 

1)1 didn't like that movie very much. 
-) '^ hai a bore,' 

Who does he think he is, anyway? 

Answer: 3. Score: number , of items right \y \i^ one -thi rd of the number omitted., 
Parts: 3; items per paz/t: b/7, 7/7, 7/7; w-^rking time: 6 m.inutes. 
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Cognition of Behavioral Systems 

The ability to understand c.omplox interactions among 
several other people. 



Mistiintj Pictures Ci3S04A. vruich alturnativc completes the yiory, making sense of the thoughts and feelings of 




Ati3v.*cr; 3, 

Score; number of items right plus 
onti-tlUrd of the number omitted* 
Parts: 2; Items per part: 11/14, 
10/14; working time: 16 minutes. 



Mist: m^_Cajr Loons CTiSOlA. VVhicJi altfrnalive com^^ietes tiie cartoon strip, making sense of the thoughts and 
f e i: ilii j; s of * hlT'clTa ra c t e r s ? • 




Answi:!'; 't. Score: number of iUins right plufi one -fourth of the number omitted, 
Parti?: i: lr.(>mi5 ; per pa r t; i4; worklns tin)<s: 16 minutes. 



CBT - Cognition of Behavioral Transformations 

The ability to redefine behavioral information. 

P icture Exchang e CBT0.5A Which Lilte rna livo , whan suhHtUutud lor the plclura Indicated by the arrow, will 
clin n g f Ll 1 e mo a n i n of thu otoryV 




Answor: Z. ^':o;''V. nuiribor of itrj-rib ri^h*- r>l,i.s ont;-rhird of Ihc nuinber omitted. 
Partb: ^, [U'.mb par ['iri: 0/ IZ, -.i^- :g lirno; lOminiueB. 



Sucial Trcirisiation.-; Cl"ST02A, PtL-tween vvhif h alternative pair will the j>i\on staten-iont have a different intention 
'.>i liieauinrr? , 

■ «irviit tu 1 Jtlid 1) teachc-r to student 

^1 st'.'.deat tt' teacher 
i don'r. thinK h.i, " M student to studont 

Answer: Z. ^vore: r>,irr'S»>r '.if ilon>n ^'\i\hi :s v»ne -third of llu- rLur-.^bor omitted. 
Prirts. Z; items per par» \'/iZ. IZ/iJ,. .•oii..r.i; tmu'*: 8 t^-^UiUlt-s'. 



CBl - The ability to predi^it vyhat other people will do in 
given behavioral sifuiaticns. 



Cartoon Pri^dlc t»nn>i Clil" i.^- V«Jtlc; 

"1 



iituation can be prediv rv;d from the j^lven one 



Anawer: 1. ^foro: mimbei t'f iftMi;:-. riu'lit pJiu; one-ihtrM of the FM:n)ber omirted. 
Parts: 2; iteirir. fiv r p;iJ't: vvorktng time: 8 miriuteii. 
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Facl.or?^ of Social Creativity anjd their Tests 



DBU - Divergent Production of Behavioral Units 

The ability to create rapidly and fluently many responses 
that fit certain behavioral specifications* 



Allcrnato Picture Muaninga - DI">U02A, Wrilo many di/fcrcnt things rh«il a person might s?ay if he It as the ptTBon 



in a givr»n picture tloes, 
Samp I u Itt-ni: 

Score: Nuirocr ojf le*- lings or thought? 
J lulled tu \iO boha>. lorally di.stincl. 

ParirtJ 4; items per parL; ^; w-.r^imj 
tune : I ~ TTunules, 




^ v?i -LihtKi-L Jw'X ^ Jcu^i^ L 



4. 



5. JU^JL^^^^<'.^ 



K\M-»'':yin u Mi\of) inn'oiiun;- - rMrr*;-\. V/m'c ;.'ai«v ^'lil/^ :\'nl iliin.us I hril u pfrsnn miulit sa\ \\\ww hr is jn- 1 in^ both 
two j:ivi»n I'liV'' ions. 

Saint)! I UriJi: 



^ t /; i A } ' L -h .Sc'^.rr: Nun.bcr .it' bvlia\ iorri llv ditfrr 



Altornato Social Meaning - DBUOIA. jrivrn an aciir»n oi a j:crson, wriif many di /ft! rent interpretations, csach 
showing how i;lae per .son n'liplit thfn:- di" ft^el. 

Sample Ilom: If one pt-rs'iri winks a', anoihrr, v/hat could he (dho} !y» ll'tinUi^i^i or feeling? 

I . ^?.^i^^toC' J^^Uj 



0 "J- 



Score: Nurnbrr «.|' • h-.'.is.'lu r: m- fiTiintis jud^ifd tu bo bi'havirjra t\v ciifrcrcml. 
Pans: 4; itoms i».t p.iri: \\ wori. Ini; tiin.': M nrlriuir'S, 
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DBC - Divergent Production of Behavioral Classes 



The ability to classify and reclassify behavioral information 
into different categories of behavioral meaning, 

AU crnalc Expn^ssirjnci 1 ^'/''"'^M"^!'' - Dl'<COiA, C;ruui? ^iv<'n u\',;ressiiji";h ir. man^ (lil'lcrrni ways an thai cacli jinMi]) iil 
at |pfi&l 3 pictin')?s i.i.vrj ri'ssc a (lirfi« rriU thought, fct'tinu, aUilu<l*.', or iiHi'miini. 



5cf«r-'; NuniluT of approprialc ^rnu]>s 
|)fi tI'Uj.mI lluit am jud^znHU} be bohavior- 



\ jJl^iS.^ ^'•■'^'^•^ - I ;..!•'.: >; iicnis piT pari: 1; working 

liin< ; o minulf'S. 

Mulii.jlt.' Ui'has -iiuv, I <^j'''^i;^>^'ii - nr''«UA, f.'.>'.i'ip .uivi-n C(Mn nv' iv. ;n;n-y rli fi. rvnl sols itccording t:) the thoughts, 

I . V i\\ xiri I if \\fVf 

,i, ./;]•(.• yt.ii Hi;j'v 

4, ] f> A c. tjilrl vol'. fU'i f-Ui'.'.'i ;i 

I'l. i v.or:rl T 'A'h.-it inv » 

Sctir.'i r\^imbi:r of ai>pvopi'iato groups ofthreeor more 

Pails; -1; ii^-inr^ pi-r pai't*. r, working time: 8 minuUis. 




DBS, Divorj^^ent: Producrion of Behavioral Relations 

The ability to create many behaviorally meaningful relationships 
among people who ax^-: pictured or described, the relationships 
being appropriate to the expressions or situations of the people. 



AKcrnalive Facia.l Rolatlr ^n? - DBROIA. Givori ):'ho iof;r a phs oi' I'i: f ft; rort facial cxpi'O saions and a coninicnl, chonse 
many diil'(*ri}nt {.»air& of faces j^uch that the fivsl faco chi>:-ii'n in (-[ich pair ii? makinL; ibe coinnn'nt to the Sfccmd one. 



Sample Ilcni: 




RcOftiifjn 1: B juid P,i;lP.Ui>n Z\ ^ and ^ H»lflUf.m ^: axrd 
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MuilJi^^ • DIVr02i^. Choose many difrerr^'nl ^oquujicrti nf fnce/s (hv»l i^hnw how a person might 
ttiol al fllffiTenl points of a given story, so tliat each Ht*nat»nri> infJirnt..« n riur. « c 

Sample llpm: 



A man trips a lady who is walking: by. 

Shf fa lib, unrl the man thun apoloj^iy.c s to h<'r. 

Tho lady then comes angry. 





G 




\ / 






ii 









Score: Nurribfn- uf anprnpriau- hi» • ci t. , 

SU-.nc. s ihal avr judy.d behavior- ■^^'''^ '^'^ ""^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^'-^^^-^ 

ally dijfonmt Show howthe man n;:f^.ht u;el as he apolot;i7.f>3 in her: 



I 

X 



Paris: 4; ittsmt pvr pari: 1; .v urg- 
ing time : 1 ^ minute s. 



S\v"A' how the man migm foel alter tho ladv bt'comea angry: 



cT::nnlio nal Rela tinrt; - DBKOiA. K^^om many pictures of indivir! ia 's , cliodsr many Hiffcrpnt sols of two pic- 
Sam;ii« Item: 




A 




R'.i,i;ion 1. C 






Relation i. 



an<i 



Rv !:i t inn 3. 



and 



Score: Nuinivj r ot .tp.j.i .jiu'ia^i pairs shov'.in^- orha '.lora 1 )\ different r-,' lai i(jns hip.s, 
Paris: /: items ;>( t part; Wf/ri-inu liinr: 4 in'.iit'S, 



DBS - Divr*rgenL Production of Behavioral Systems 

The ability to produce fluently appropriate complex behavioral 
interrelationships among several people who are pictured 
or described as interactors. 

Writinu Hchaviora I St ovii-n - DV-^Sd^A. Ci^'-n a j/hutouraph r»/" ilircf p(^op!f in n social « iuzai i(in, vvrito many differ- 
nil siories dc :uM ibing ht>\v Ihf poopte feci, an.l ul^ai ihoy in-c ihink'.n.i:, an<l whv. 



Samp If. ittmi: 




Ik 




ML 



ncurc: Number of behas'jni'ally diffj?reni sttiries inierrt^ lating the feelings 
iind ;iliiiiidea of the three people, 



Parlj^: S\ ilt-ms ]3er part: 1; working time: i minutes. 



' J^"- Sex. Females a-.m-C' assigned a value ot u; males a value of 1. 



DBT - Divergent Production of Bohavioral Transformations 



The ability to reinterpret flexibly social situations in 
different behavioral meanings. 

MuUipi& Cartoon Fill -Ins - DBS02A. Given the first ondlast freiines of a con (inn t^lrip, wrilo wlial might have hap- 
pened between ihcm so that the explaiiat lor involves the feeUti^b, ihuuglits. and inii niinna o( ihu cartoDn character b» 

Sample Item: 





1 'a 1 r__55 




Score; Nvutibtr ct ^^rhavio r^illy dif/ort-nt responses that inl e r r t* lai «' the characters and acctmri for tht* beliavior in both 
th« firf I and last irarnes. 

Parts: 3 {Note: only yjart.; III, IV' were ufc.ri). itc:::TS per ];art; L; workina lime: 9 minutes. 



V 

DBI - Divoi^ent Production of Behavioral Implications 

The abilily t:o anticipate many different consequences or 
interpretations of int»-irper sonal events. 

F:^ h a •.• i o r a i E i bo i- 1» i i t > n - Di-TfMA. Givt-'n an rvci i^^n of nnr pi-i-H.sn, \vrit*> n^any diff.rront i f sp<insc-.s tn show how a 

serond .*»rs'T. ".iiieht .ci-1 r-v react, , „ 

IF WF.nSON A XVI\U\S Al HFilSON i'., WMIAT WILL B DO? 



Samplo IicD'i : 

Score; Nmnbrr of behavmv ; • \ difu-ij-tit >'e.s:)tin:UT: 
thai are expecrable from iht ti^iwi si'iuiitim. 



Parts: l; iicms per pari: \\ -^(ir Uirn; time 
I ?. mi ns lies. 



t- 



M ultiple Social Problen ig - DBJ03A. Civer. two rnembfis of a typical family, sprite many different personal prob- 
blems thai they miglU have v^'ith each c-vher. .'"■.e pr->b!ems should involve the fcoling.s, thoughts, and attitudes of the 
two given pcopie. 

Sample Item: j Scurc: Number of interpersonal prob- 

What personal problems can the BK OTHE P oi.f; :.:ST£R have with each other blems judged to be behaviorally differ- 
/ - * r . yi " ^ y) . ent. 



2. j2l^f^^ic^AA/<U ^ d&TJSM^ii^.. 



P.irts; 4; items p(*r part: 1; working 
lime : 8 minutes. 
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